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THE DEAF-MUTE BOY. 


BY GATH BRITTLE. 


Ife cannot hear, he cannot speak, 
But he feels my kiss upon his cheek. 
And his mute caress so sweetly shows 
That a mother’s fondest love he knows. 
Oh, what a wealth of comfort lies 
In those dark, lustrous, soulful eyes ! 
He cannot speak, he cannot cheer 
With gentle words my listening ear, 
But with a light almost divine, 
His eyes responsive flash to mine. 
And words could scarce a joy impart 
More sacred to a mother’s heart 
How greedily those eyes drink in 
The glori ies Of each changing scene! 
They count the dew- drops on the grass ; 
They mark the wild birds as they pass, 
They watch the gathering storm “with glee, 
And flash with tremulous ecstacy, 
When dazzling lightnings reckless fly 
In devious lines athwart the sky. 
Then when the hour of storm is done, 
And through the rifted clouds the sun 
Bursts forth, and pours his golden beam 
On tree and flower, on wood and stream, 
My boy with head upon my breast, 
Smiling, but voiceless, sinks to rest. 
We meet—and oh, how hard it seems ! 
Like shadows in the land of dreams. 
But some time he will speak to me 
No more in signs. ‘Then his will be, 
Though not mayhap for many a year, 
The voice that I shall gladliest. hear. 

— Mother's Maguzine. 


The Deaf-Mute Detective. 


I would 
I must 


‘Ah, it is his footstep ; 
know it among a thousand. 
conceal myself, ° 

The speaker was G uggenleim Per- 
kins, the deaf-mute detective, and as 
night was just closing in as he spoke, 
he sprang through the crac ‘k and was 
lost to sight in the darkness. 

As Le sonard Bycebee, the hand- 
some but heartless villain, crept 
stealthily up the narrow stairway of 
the tenement house he muttered: 

““T have you in mv power at last. 
Josie Spuleathiead, the beautiful 
sewing machine lady, and I trow ye 
shali listen to the honeyed poison ‘of 
me false vows or have the precious 
secret of vour early birth burned be- 
fore your eyes, 
made to the chanee of your securing 
the vast fortune of Amos Loosjoiut, 
the millionaire recluse of Hohokus 
Heights, En Jay.” 

He had reached the door of her poor 
but scrupulously clean little sitting- 
room, and paused on the threshold 
us the low, sweet notes of her voice 
swept out through the open transom 
in all their richfullness, and mingled 
with the flat 
out under the door. 

“She sings and I will lis ten,” he 
whispered half aloud, as he leaned 
against the wall close by, and as he 
did there came a fresh burst of 
melody from the room within: 


Of all the fellers that I know 

There’s nun can touch me Billy; 
There’s nuthin’ about him what is slow, 
And he knocks de others silly. 

His shape is grand, he’ s full of sand, 
And his spielin’ takes de biskit, 

And if he asks me for me hand 

U’ll be darned if I don’t risk it. 


‘*Would that I could grind my 
teeth to tooth powder,” he hissed, as 
the full import of the tender strain 
broke upon him, *fand would that 
Billy’s heart was between ’em as I 
ground,” 


and an end forever | 


notes that had crept | 


) 18 


|__rezound. 
| spelled. 


With these awful words he knock- 
ed at the door. 

“Come in,” she said, in a voice of 
silver, and the next instant Bycebee, 
wearing his falsest smile. stood before 
her, 

“You here again!” she gasped, 
the color instantly leaving her fore- 
head and ebin but remaining on her 


cheeks. ‘‘You here again, and so 
soon!” 
‘-Yes, | am here,” he answered. 


trying to hide his bitter anger, “and 
if you don’t believe me I will swear 
Lise 

“Your word is enough, but you 
yourself are too much. Leave me 
then, Leonard Bycebee, or | will ery 
aloud for aid.’ 

‘And who would aid you here?” 
he sneered, while his lip curled so 
tight that it hurt him. 

“The janitor,” she replied coldly 

“Never, girl; your rent two 
weeks overdue and he is dead sour 
on you. 

“Then be will give melemon-aid.” 
she said, calmly, deliberately 
and maliciously as if she already 
was enjoying the effects of her words. 

As the man uttered a thick ery of 
pain and fell heavily for ward upon 
the floor there came a shout from 
below, *‘] am wid you, Josie,” and 
the next moment Billy burst into 
the room. With him was the deaf- 
mute detective. 

“Quick!” cried the latter; ‘quick 
—we have just three more short 
paragraphs after this one.” 

So Billv clasped her in his arms 
and joyfully whispered to her, while 
her big eyes opened with happiness: 

‘* Allis discovered, Josie mine, and 
I am the millionaire recluse of 
Hohokus heights and he some 
one else. I am rich beyond the 
wildest nightmare of a Wall-street 
messenger boy, and Guggenheim 
Perkins has fulfilled his oath.’ 

And as Leonard Bycebee, who 
was just coming to, heard these 
words he_died of a broken heart. 


is 


As 


is 


and as the deaf-mute detective list- | t 


ened to the death-raitle he said, “It 
better so,” and left the lovers 
awed but happy in each others 


company.—New York Evening Sun. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE SOME COMMON 
WORDS. 

Off—of, not awf. Ostrich—os- 

trich, not os-tridge. Parent—pa- 


rent not par-eut. Patent—paté-ent, 


not pa-tent. Qaay—key, not as} 
spelled. Radish—as spellea, not 
red-ish. Resort—rezort. Resound 


Respite—res-pit, not as 
Rout—(a party ; and to 
rout, to defeat) should be pronoune- 
ed rowt. Route—(a road) root. 
Saunter—san-ter, not sawnter. Sau-| § 
sage—saw-sage. not sossage, 
sage. Seamstress—semstress. Shire 
—sheer, not as spelied. Shone— 
shon, not shun, nor as spelled. 


oe 


We can finish nothing in this 
life, but we may make a ‘beginning 
and bequeath a noble example.—- 


| Smiles. 


nor sas- | 


HOW IT WILL LOOK. 


A Short Sketch of The Battle 
Monument. 


is to be One Hundred and 
Thirty-five feet High— Work 
will be Resumed in the 
Spring. 


It 


Written for the SILENT WORKER. 


Through the courtesy of the True 
American of this city, we are able to 
give the accompanying cut of the 
Trenton Battle Monument, as it will 
appear when finished. This noble 
work was designed by Mr. John H. 
Dunean, a well- known architect of 
New York. It consists of a pedes- 


NTON BATTLE 
( As it will look. ) 


THE TRE MONUMENT. 


tal and a shaft 135 feet high, with a 
colossal statue of W ashington on top. 

The shaft is made of pale granite, 

| highly polished, and is fluted for two 
thirds of its height, the rest of it 
| being plain. The pedestal is made 
partly of the same material as the 
shaft, and partly of a darker stone. 
The figure of Washington is made 
|of bronze. It represents him in the 
uniform of a Continental officer look- 
ing through a field-glass. A bronze 
| tablet i is set in each ‘ot the four faces 
of the pedestal. ‘That on the west- 
ern face hasa bas-relief sculptured on 
it showing the passage of the river, 

the southern shows the beginning of 
the fight and the eastern shows “the 
surrender of the Hessians, while the 
tablet on the northern face bears an 
inscription giving an account of the 
battle. The monument is hollow, 

and a winding stair leads to the top, 

from which a grand view will open 
to the eye Thi is believed that on a 
clear day the Public Building in 
Philadelphia, about thirty miles 
away, will be clearly visible. Inthe 
room at the base of the monument 
will be a museum of Revolutionary 


curiosities. Judging from what 
some of our people in the School 
have, there must be a great plenty of 
such things, and no doubt the room 
will be crowded with interesting 
relics. ‘Two figures of Continental 
soldiers — whether in bronze or in 
stone is not stated. stand as guards, 
one on each side of the entrance to 
this room. On the capital of the 
shaft are carved thirteen stars, one 
for each of the original states, and 
thirteen electric lamps are arranged 
inacircle to crown with light this me- 
morial of patriotic courage, through 
the shades of night, even as the dar- 
ing exploit of W ashington and his’ 
men at Trenton illumined the gloom 
of that dark and desperate season. 
The spot on which the monument 
stands is well chosen. It was the 
point at or near which the actual 
fighting began, and was the key ‘to 
the whole position, commanding as 
it did both the streets in which the 
main body of the Hessians was oblig- 
ed toform. On this very spot, ‘pro- 
bably selected by Knox or by Wash- 
ington himself, the gallant Hamilton 
placed his battery. and swept the 
thoroughfares below him with dead- 
ly offact. Added to these historical 
claims, the site of the monument is 
comparatively central, and is high 
enough to make the shaft conspicu- 
ous from every direction. No other 
spot connected with the history of 
the battle, or convenient of access 
from the heart of the city, has any 
such elevation. Work will be re- 
sumed on the monument as soon as 
the spring opens, and it is hoped 
that the work will be finished in the 
course of the present year. 
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Mdith Thomas’ Visit. 


Little Edith Thomas, of Boston, 
the deaf. dumb and blind girl who 
was an interested visitor at ihe White 
House, and who attracted the at- 
tention of Mrs. Harrison, was again 
a visitor Saturday, when she was 
presented to the President. 

Assoon as the child’s hand grasped 
that of the President her face flush- 
ed with pleasure, as, stretching out 
her disengaged hand, she softly | pass- 
ed it over the President’s coat to get 
a general idea of his appearance. 
Before meeting the President, the 
child had expressed a desire to meet 
the children of the White House. 
She was taken up stairs to the nurs- 
ery, Where the little ones stopped in 
their play to allow themselves to be 
thoroughly investigated by the sen- 
sitive, agile fingers ‘of the blind child. 

Just as the child crossed the outer 
corridor to enter the east room, 
Secretary Tracy descended the stair- 
way from the office alone, and noting 
the sightless eyes, stopped a moment 
to spe “ak, not knowing that the sense 
of hearing was also denied the un- 
fortunate one. The silent sense of 
svmpathy must in some way have 
communicated itself to the little gir), 
for, after holding in hers for an in- 
stant the Secretary’s hand, she lifted 
her face for’ the kiss, which was 
given without hesitation.—Silent 
World. 
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AT THE 


New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes. 


All contributions must be accompanied with 
the name and address of the writer, not neces- 


sarily for publication, but asa guarantee of 


good faith. 


TRENTON, FEBRUARY 25, 


1892. 


Ons of the most entertaining and 
most useful things that we have, is a 
iittle cook stove which was got, ata 
cost of $2.75, as a part of our child- 
ren’s Christmas. It is built exactly 
like a real stove, is solidly made of 
cast-iron, and when duly connected 
with a flue, will, with proper hand- 
ling, boil, bake and fry to perfection. 
Our girls, both large and small, have 
been glad to try their hand at cook- 
ing with it, and in this connection 
it is easy to teach this department of 
nousehold work. 


—————— 


In an article written by the Sup- 
erintendent of this School, which 
appears in the current number of the 
Annals, the suggestion is made that 
the manufacturer of kindergarten 
material might well get up discs 
showing fractional parts of their area 
by different colors. Since reading 
the article we have seen exactly that 
same device gotten up in pasteboard 
by Milton Bradley, the well-known 
manufacturer of kindergarten mat- 
erial. ‘Every class of deaf - mutes, 
where the object is studied, should be 
provided with this aid to instruction. 


Cee EIN 
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ae California Institution has 
had w hard time of it this season with 
sickness, like us. ‘The Weekly News 
of January 30th reports Mr. ©. ‘t. 
Wilkinson, the acting principal, his 
wife and four of the teachers as being 
seriously ili, while several others 
who had the grip were only just able 
to be around. ‘l'here were also five 
children sick with a severe form of 
the grip, or with some form of 
throat or lung disease. We 
sympathize with them, but they have 


can 


been more fortunate tuan we in not, 


having lost any pupils by death. 
We trust our next word from them 
will be more favorable than the last. 


a 
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THE Silent Educator comes to our 
table regularly every month, and it 
seems, like good wine, to grow better 
with age. For one thing, it has re- 
nounced the weary, stale, flat and 
unprofitable warfare between oralists 
and the written-language teachers, 
between signs and finger-spelling, 
and allows teachers of all schools to 
explain and defend their own meth- 
without attacking those of 
A capital feature of the 
paper is the sample lesson, taken 
from actual school work. In the 
last number there are among others, 
two lesson papers by Mr. Lloyd of 


ods 
others. 


this school, which illustrate a very 
practical and very fruitful method of 
school work. A clipping from the 
news columns of a paper, an adver- 
tisement or as in the case given, a 
promissory note or othev legal or 
social form, is taken as the text, and 
questions are asked about it which 
the pupil is to answer off-hand if he 
can, if not, he is to read up and then 
write the answers in his own lan- 
guage. Every side of education 
receives attention in the Hducalor, 
industrial, artistic, gymnastic and dis- 
ciplinary, as well as scholastic. ‘The 
paper has its own field, quite distinct 
from that of the Annals, aud should 
not interfere with that valued publi- 
cation. Onthe contrary, as the say- 
ing is,one hand will wash the other. 
Every live teacher of the deaf ought 
to take both of these valuable per- 
iodicals. 


‘Tue letters from Mr. Wilkinson in 
the Weekly News are very interest- 
ing. He writes from Hamburg, 
Germany, under date of December 
26th, about the dealer in wild beasts, 
Mr. Hagenbeck. He employs many 
agents in Asia, Africa and South 
America to catch lions, tigers, ser- 
pents, tapirs, etc., etc., and to 
send them to Hamburg. He sells 
them to Barnum, Forepaugh, and 
other men who have menageries. 
He has little hump-backed cows 
from India which weigh only one 
hundred pounds, yet it is said that 
they will give over twenty quarts of 
milk a day. We can’t quite take 
that in. We guess he told that story 
asa joke. Mr, Hagenbeck once lost 
asnake in a curious way, fe put 
a live rabbit into a cage where there 
were two boa - constrictors. Both 
seized the rabbit and began to swal- 
low it. When their jaws met, the 
bigger snake went on and swallowed 
the smaller one. He had a group of 
twenty-three animals — lions, leop- 
ards, bears und tigers, which he had 
trained to go through all sorts of 
tricks. ‘The tigers were harnessed to 
a chariot and a lion held the reins 
and drove them around the ring. 
climbed upon each 
backs, forming a pyramid, ane 
did many other wonderful things. 
Unluckily, while in London, their 
feeder gave them poisonous meat anc 
they all died. Mr, Wilkinson says 
that this was one of the most in- 
teresting sights he seen in 
Europe. 


They other’s 
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We have heretofore spoken of the 
advantages to be derived from the use 
of story books in teaching the deaf, 
but we would like to add a word as 
to the way in which this muterial is 


used in this school. We take such 


‘tales as The ‘hree Bears, Jack and 


the Bean Stalk, and so on up to 
Aladdin and Rip Van Winkle. Me- 
Loughlin, of New York, publishes 
almost everything in the story line, 
in a cheap and attractive form. The 
teacher is provided with two orthree 


copies of the story to be used, 
printed in large type and with strik- 
ing illustrations in colors. One of 
these copies is cut up and the pic- 
tures are pinned to the wall in plain 
sight. The teacher begins by point- 
ing out the persons in the first pic- 
ture and telling what they are doing. 
Tien these persons are followed 
through the set of pictures and a 
brief outline of the story is given, 
the main statements being written on | 
the black-board. 
gone over at more length, details be- 
ing introduced judiciously, as the 
curiosity of the children may de- 
mand. ‘This is mostly done by fin- 
ger spelling.. The questioning as to 
the points shown in the picture, 
makes an excellent ground-work for 
articulation practice. By this time 
the unmutilated copies of the story 
are in demand, and are given out 
from time to time to fill up the spare 
minutes of the pupils, who get their 
lessons finished first. Hach story is 
a portion of the year’s work and the 
class are examined on it by the Super- 
intendent, who questions them 
without reference to the text of the 
book or to the questions prepared 
and used by the teacher. ‘I'ne pupils 
are required to write out the gist of 
the story, each one to fill a large 
slate. We are bound to say that 
many pretty bright pupils show them- 
selves regular Chinese artists in their 
lack of appreciation of perspective. 
But this work does enlist the child- 
ren’s interest and gives them much 
excellent practice in language. 


The story is then 


INSTITUTION REPORTS. 


Reports of Different Institu- 
tions Briefly Reviewed tor the 
**Silent Worker.”’ 


Thr Report of the ‘lexas Institu- 
tion shows on its rolls 233 pupils, 
a very large proportion of whom 
entered within the last two years, 
showing that still further growth is 
probable. The novel feature of the 
report is a brief sketch of each of 
the teachers, including a statement 
of their religious affiliations. Prof. 
Blattner, the Principal, is known to 
the teachers of the deaf as a worker 
of energy and ability in the line of 
deaf-mute instruction. The ‘Texas 
Institution has taken a start of late 
years, “nd is now reckoned one of our 
most progressive schools. 


* 
Tae Thirty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb isa modest pamphlet 
of thirteen pages. ‘The special ap- 
propriation of $3,000 by Congress for 
ceaching articulation in the college 
has been supplemented by a grant 
from the college funds, and a fine 
articulation department has been or- 
ganized. In connection with this de- 
partment, a normal class for articula- 
tion teachers has been started. 
There are in the college 68 students 
from 23 States and Canada. Of 
these, 11 are young ladies. The | 
Primary Department contains 59 
pupils. 


* 


* 
Tue Twenty-fourth Annual Re- 


co 


port of the Clarke Institution is at 


hand. ‘The numberof pupils for the 
year has been 109. The only illness 
reported among the pupils was a 
single case of measles. Taking every 
thing into account,—buildings. 
equipment, teaching, force and plan 
of studying, perhaps the Clarke 
‘anks first among the pure oral 
schools—if not, there is no other very 
far in advance of it. Its graduates 
seem, judging from those we have 
met, to show the mark of moral as 
well as inte!lectual force on the part 
of their instructors. We wish the 
school God speed. 


* 


Te Report of the Maryland In- 
stitution is made biennially. ‘The 
one just received covers the two 
years from October Ist, 1889, to Sep- 
tember 30th, 1891. The number of 
pupils is only 112, which is surpris- 
ingly low considering the population 
of the State. ‘Ihe Principal says 
that he has the names of nearly one 
hundred white deaf children who 
should be at that school, but who 
ure growing up in ignorance. ‘The 
buildings of the school are very con- 
venient and sightly, and seem ample 
for the present and prospective 
needs of the school. ‘The institution 
is working snecessfully under the 
sume management as for many years 


past. 


* * 


_ WE have received a copy of the 
Report of the New Jersey State 
Prison, through the courtesy of the 
Supervisor, Mr, James M. Seymour, 
a former honored and beloved mem- 
ber of our Board of Trustees. The 
Report comprises reports from the 
Board of Inspectors, Keeper, Super- 
visor, Clerk and Moral Instructors, 
but Mr. Seymour’s part forms the 
bulk of the volume. He gives a 
complete inventory of all the movable 
property of the State under his 
charge, and also very full and accu- 
rate tables of expenditures showing 
just how much it costs a day to keep 
each man, what the labor of the pris- 
oners is worth, and every thing else 
that is of interest and value to 
know, from a business point of view, 
We believe that this prison ranks 
among the best in the country as to 
discipline, health fulness and econom- 
ical management. ‘The Keeper, 
Mr Patterson, and the Supervisor, 
Mr. Seymour, are admirable men for 
their places, and we can also speak 
from personal knowledge of the zeal 
and self-denying energy of the Catho- 
lic chaplain, Rev. Fidelis M. Voigt, 
who also has charge of the religious 
instruction of our Catholic pupils. 
Prisonsare, unfortunately, a necessi- 
ty until the community has risen to 
Mr. Bellamy’s standard, and since 
we must have them, we wish that all 
were as well managed as the New 
Jersey State Prison. 


eh to 


The people down in ‘Texas are fix- 
ing up their Institution in a way 
that makes all of us, who live in 
proper schools, wild with envy. 
The latest touch of elegance and 
luxury in which they have indulged, 
is a complete set of new opera 
chairs for their chapel. And they 
are so exceedingly unreasonable as 
to be a little out of humor because 
they will not have them in time for 
Christmas. Why here in Arkansas, 
we would be perfectly wild with de- 
light if we knew that the next legis- 
lature. would give usa set for our 
chapel; and the next legislature 
does not meet for more than a year 
from next Obristmas.—Optic. ~ 
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CONTRIBUTED BY PUPILS. 


Matters Interesting to Them 
Written for the Silent 


Worker. 


GEORGE MORRIS. 


Salt is a mineral. Its color is 
white. It is useful for putting on 
beef, fish and other things. It looks 
as white as sugar. It is salt. We 
get our salt from Syracuse, N. Y., 
Saginaw, Mich., and Wisconsin. It is 
also found in the ocean and in springs. 
The countries of Russia, Germany. 
Italy, Spain, and Austria are famous 
for their salt mines. 


CHRISTOPHER HOFF. 


Asia is the largest continent. It 
is divided into several countries and 
they are called India, Arabia, Tur- 
key, Persia, Chinese Empire, Mon- 
golia and other names. It has the 
highest mountains in the world and 
they are called the Himalaya Mts. 
We get our coffee and tea from Asia. 
There are many millions of people 
in if. Its productions are palm 
trees, coffee, tea, rice, fruit, ete. The 
people of China are called Chinese. 
The people of India are called Hin- 
doos. 

CARRIE ASPINWALL. 


A few weeks ago Mr. Jenkins 
bought a small stove for the girls to 
play with. We took it down in the 
play room and built afire init. Mr. 
Burd gave us some crackers, sugar 
and a can of peaches. We cooked 
the peaches and put some sugar in 
them, and then we ate them with 
the crackers. We will ask Mr. 
Jenkins to let us play with the stove 
again. We were happy and we had 
2 good time. 


CHARLES CASCELLA, 


Coal is very black. It is found in 
mines. We get our coal from Penn- 
sylvania. It is good for burning, for 
rmnning machinery, and for many 
other things. The coal mine is very 
dirty. The men get coal out of the 
mine in buckets. It is hard work. 
It is very dangerous. Sometimes 
the men are killed by explosions or 


by bad air. Coal is more useful 
than gold. A ton of coal costs 


about $5 in Trenton. 
RICHARD ERDMAN, 


It is 
Siberia is 


Asia is a great continent, 
divided into coutries, 
the largest country in it. It has 
many mountains. Mt. Everest is 
the highest mountain in the world. 
[t is five miles high. Asia has many 
islands. Borneo is the largest island 
in it. ‘The Chinese are a funny 
people. ‘They wear pig-tails, wide 
pants, wooden shoes and shirts out- 
side their pants. Most of the people 
in Asia worship idols. 


CARRIE ASCHENBRENNER, 


I have a good time at school. 
Some of the boys and girls want to 
go home for Easter in two months, 
April 17th, 1892. Next Friday 
Mrs. Ervin will go home to see her 
daughter. I love her very much, 
Last Wednesday Mr. Ballin came 
back to this school. Last Thrusday 
the little girls were very happy 
playing. Five of the little girls are 
very sick. I am very sorry. Some 
of the pupils have the mumps. 
Elsie Crawford has a very pretty 
valentine. Mrs. Ervin is a good 
teacher. We got many valentines 
yesterday and to-day. Bessie Sut- 
phin came back to school, and she 
had a good time at home. 


LILLA ISLEY. 


Bessie Sutphin went home Mon- 
day, February 1st, because she was 
very sick. Bessie’s mother came 
here to this school and she staid one 
day, then she had to go home. 
Bessie Sutphin and I are friends. 
Bessie is very well now. We got 
many valentines yesterday. Bessie 
Sutphin will go home on Easter. 
She came back here this morning. 
Mrs. Ervin will go home on Thurs- 
day or Friday. She lives in Phila- 
delphia. Last Wednesday Mr. Burd’s 
dog bit Jefferson Lewis. ‘lhe boys 
were playing with the dog. They 
were throwing their hats up in the 
air, and the dog was trying to catch 
the hats. He jumped on Jefferson 
and bit him in the face. His face 
is nearly well now. My. Burd was 
very sorry, and he took the dog and 
its house away from the school. He 
says the dog can never come here 
any more. 

ROSA SCHMIDT. 


I went home December 18th, in 
the afternoon. I met my sister at 
the station and I went to New York 
Saturday afternoon with my sister- 
in-law and sister. My sister-in-law 
bought a cloak and so did my sister. 
Sunday, I went to visit my friends, 
and they were very glad to see me. 
Wednesday, my sister and I went to 
New York again, and my sister 
bought some presents. December 
25th, Santa Claus gave us some 
presents. My brother gave me var- 
rings and my sister gave me a ring. 
Papa and I went to see my uncle and 
aunt and cousins in the afternoon. 
They were very glad to see me in 
Brooklyn, and I will go there again 
next winter. I[ had a good time at 
home and my family missed me very 
much, 

THOMAS TAGGART, 


Last month I did not write for 
the Srnenr WorkKeER, because I did 
not have any news. so | am going to 
write now. Last Tuesday, Mr. 
Seymour cume here to see the pupils, 
because he had stayed away a long 
time, but the other ‘Trustees have 
been here. Yesterday, I received a 
letter from my papa, and he said 
that the four children were sick with 
measles but my two sisters have not 
got them. ‘l‘heir names are Tillie 
and Annie ‘Taggart; and I like 
Annie the best, because she sends 
me many letters, and she helps my 
mother but Tillie is so indolent. 
My mother is troubled, because she 
has to take care of the children; 
and I think Annie is the cook. I 
am going home Easter, because I am 
going to Brooklyn to see my cousins. 
I want to see John Ward, because 
heis my friend. Last Christmas 
he came to my home and I was very 
happy to sve him. 


JOSIE SCHOLL. 


Yesterday morning, I got a letter 
from my papa, and [ was exceeding- 
ly delighted to hear from him. My 
papa informed me that he might 
come to see me the 17th of this 
month. If he comes here, I will be 
wild tosee him. I presume he will 
go to see the Legislature first. I 
hope he will have a very good time. 
I imagine he will bring me some 
fruit. if he comes to see me. When 


he goes away, then I will shed little | 


tears. I hope I will have a good 
time with him and I will eat some 
fruit. One of the pupils always 
begs some of my fruit. I some- 
times say no. She is not my pet. 
I think my papa will perhaps go to 


call on a gentleman, and he will go 
home about 4 0’clock. 
C. H. 0. 

Last Wednesday, some of the 'l'rus- 
tees and a committee from the Leg- 
islature were here and they came to 
see the deaf pupils. The gentlemen 
were exceedingly gratified and com- 
placent to seethem. Mr. Seymour 
was very delighted to see us. ‘The 
gentleman looked at our writing. 
Some of the girls were respectful to 
the gentlemen, They conversed with 
Miss Bunting. 1] wrote my name anu 
one gentleman mentioned to Miss 
Bunting that his name was Mr. 
Cavenner, and I looked u p surprised. 
They went to the State House. 


EMMA BESSLEEY. 

Last Thursday, Lillia Isley dis- 
covered a fire, and she told us to go 
to the third floor, and we watched the 
fire from the window. I saw flames, 
sparks and smoke pouring up. It 
was a Cangerous fire, and Roebling’s 
mills were burned. I never saw such 
a large fire before. ‘There were no 
lives lost at the Roebling fire. I 
could see the firemen on the roof of 
the house, and they looked like very 
small men when they were standing 
upon the roof. When the fire was 
over, we went to bed. Some of the 
girls were afraid that they would 
dream about the fire. 
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LAURA BRIDGMAN’S BRAIN 


She Was Deat, Sightless, Speech- 
less and Had No Taste. 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 4.—The brain 
of Laura Bridgman, the famous woman 
who lived her allotted years devoid of 
sight, hearing, speech, smell. and taste, 
brought some time ago to Clark University 
for examination, has just told its story. The 
result of the investigation proves that the 
peculiarities was due solely to arrested 
development in the portion relating to the 
disused senses. Up to the time of the 
girl's illness, when she was two years old, 
the brain developed normally. After that 
it grew unevenly. The weight was but 
slightly less than that of the entirely 
normal brain, Both hemispheres were 
developed alike. The extent of the gray 
matter of the cortex (which receives and 
imparts sensations) was, if in any way 
unusual, somewhat less than in the average 
brain, All of the affected cranial or 
brain nerves were small, and the regions 
of the cortex associated with the defective 
senses and motor, or articulate tongue 
speech, were poorly or peculiarly devel- 
oped. 

The most striking and conclusive feat- 
ure, however, was the condition of the 
parts connected with the nerves of sight. 
The right eye remained useful to a slight 
extent some time longer than the left. 
This resuited in developing that portion of 
the brain connected with the right eve to a 
greater extent than that connected with 
the left eye. This is sufficient proof in 
itself that the development depends upon 
the use of the organ.— Philadelphia Press. 


There is a lesson in this paragraph 
for our pupils. We don’t know 
what cansed Laura Bridgman’s blind- 
ness—perhaps a fiim grew over the 
eye-balls. if so. she would have 
been able to see perfectly if the film 
had been removed soon after it 
formed. But if it had been removed 
after many years, she could not have 
used her eyes because the nerves had 
wasted away—had become atrophied, 
as the doctors say. Now so it is 
about using your brains in any way. 
Boys and girls who, for six or eight 
years, sit in school and shirk hard 
thinking on their lessons will not be 
able at the end of that time to use 
their brains for hard work, even if 
they want to doso. You all know 
that a boy who never takes hard 
exercise can not lift a heavy weight 
because his muscles are small and 
soft, 


can not do severe 
because his brain 
to stand it. 


mental work, 
is not able to 


The Latest ! 


The latest newspaper for the deaf, 
and one of the neatest, to reach our 
desk, is the Canadian Mute. It is 
published semi-monthly at the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Belleville, Canada, and each issue 
will contain from four to eight pages 
11x16, full of interesting reading 
matter pertaining to the deaf. In 
its salutatory remarks, it says: 


“The Canadian Muze has been estab- 
lished to fill a long-felt want in the Institu- 
tion and among the deaf of the Province, 
It_has a mission peculiarly its own, and 
will not interfere or come into competition 
with any other publication in the Dominion. 
This mission is: First,—That a number of 
our pupils may learn type-setting, and from 
the knowledge obtained be able to earn 
a livelihood after they leave school ; 
Second,—To furnish interesting matter for 
and encourage a habit of reading among 
our pupils and deaf-mute subscribers. 
Third,—To be a medium of communica- 
tion between the school and parents, and. 
friends of pupils, now in the Institution, 
the hundreds who were pupils at some 
time or other in the past, and all who are 
interested in the education and instruction 
of the deaf of our land.” 


It is certainly a very neat looking 
newspaper, and we shall always look 
forward to its coming with delight. 
We must confess, however, that 
we are in accord with the views 
expressed by the Minnesota Com- 
panion that the word ‘‘mute” should 
be changed, for the reason that the 
general tendency now-a-days is to do 
away with the obnoxious term. 

Se 
Washington’s Birthday. 


The pupils of the school got up 
the following tableaux on the even- 
ing of Washington’s Birthday. | Miss 
Ella Eckel managed ‘ Cinderella,” 
and Wallace Cook took charge of the 
latter. It was an impromptu af- 
fair, and judging from what was 
said of it afterwards, it must. have 
been highly interesting. 


CINDERELLA. 


CINDERELLA, — - - Josie Hattersley, 
Tue PRINcE, - - - Wallace Cook. 
Heranrp - - - Eddie Manning 


_§ Edna Miller. 
( Hattie Dixon. 
Josie Scholl. 


Two STEP-sSISTERS, - 
GoD-MOTHER, — - Saree 


IVANHOE. 
IVANHOE, - . - Wallace Cook. 
Rowena, - - - Emma Beesley. 
REBECCA, . - - ° Katie Ehrlich, 


Brian De Bots-Gui.Bert, Eddie Manning, 

Kine Rrcnarp I, - - Ray Burdsall. 

Maurice DeBracy,  - Christopher Hoff. 
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An Armed Military Company ot 
Deat-Mutes. 

The Illinois Institution is the only 
institution that has an armed milit- 
ary comp~ny of mutes in the world. 
Although the company was not the 
first one founded, it is the first one 
to get down to business and get guns. 
The guns are of Springfield, Mass., 
make, and were sent down by Gov. 
Fifer. Now Capt. Scurlock calls his 
first company the “ Fifer Guards, ? in 
honor of Gov. Fifer. Bayonets will 
soon arrive and there is some talk of 
having uniforms especially for the 
company. ‘The boys, although they 
have not had the guns long, have be- 
come quite expert in the handling of 
them under their efficient captain, 
Mr. Scurlock; we are proud of* 
them.— Advance. 


$$ 


Some people are always grumbling 
that roses have thorns, 
ful that thorns 
So one who never thinks hard | phonse Karr. 


Tam thank- 
have roses. —Al- 


Next Summer’s Celebration. 


The New England Gallaudet As- 
sociation of Deaf-Mutes will hold its 
eighteenth biennial convention next 
summer, and will include in its 
programme a celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. ‘This was the 
tirst school for the deaf in America, 
and its trustees have allowed the 
Association the free use of the build- 
ings and grounds for the occasion. 

The deaf cannot have too many 
celebrations of this character. While 
this particular glorification will be 
under the auspices of a local organ- 
ization, as the circumstances make it 
proper it should be, its importance 
is national. All who attend the 
ceremonies will tread on hallowed 
ground. What a torrent of. re- 
collection must the mere mention of 
the gathering bring up in the minds 
of many a pupil of old Hartford! 
Who that has given any attention to 
the condition of the deaf of America, 
part and present, does not swell with 
emotion at thoughts of the historic 
sits? The New England Association 
has a great opportunity before it. 
Its convention has a definite object 
this summer, and a purpose that 
appeals to the patriotism of the deaf 
all over the Jand. If it wishes any 
assistance in the work of preparation 
or execution, it is almost needless to 
say that it will find plenty of will- 
ing hands. 

This New England celebration is 
a reminder that New York has an 
opportunity to celebrate, too. The 
society of the New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb was incorporated, April 15, 
1817, on the same day, by the way, 
that the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford was opened, so that, although 
the school was not opened for the 
pupils till May 12, 1818, the New 
York Institution will be seventy-five 
years old next summer, and can re- 
joice thereat in whatever way its 
existing authorities may elect. If, 
however, a school’s or a society’s age 
does not begin till the organization 
is actually open for business, then 
the Fanwood school will not reach 
the three-quarter century mark till 
May, 1893. ; 

Did we hear some talk about a cele- 
bration of the 75th anniversary of 
the New York Institution next sum- 
mer, or did we dream it?—Rome 
Deaf-Mute Register. 
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Deaf-Mute Pantomimists. 


M. Henri Gailard and M. Verenne 
—Parisian gentlemen—are doing 
their best to found a theatre in which 
deaf-mutes may be utilized as panto- 
mimists, says a correspondent from 
the French capital. A theatrical 
performance did take place here in 
which four deaf and dumb people 
acted as excellent mimics, and 
it was thought that the experiment 
ould be repeated on a larger and 
more permanentscale. A committee 
has been formed now by MM. Gail- 
ard end Verenne, who intend to ask 
the public to give them help. The 
plan, however, is not regarded as 
likely to be so successful as_ its 
promoters imagined. One of the 
nuthorities at the national institute 
of deaf-mutes has given it as his opin- 
ion that people afflicted with loss of 
speech and hearing could never act 
in complicated pieces, and that, 
moreover, they could not follow the 
music. These remarks hardly can 
weigh with M. Gailard and his as- 


sociates, who, while awaiting the 
‘‘theatre,” are engaged in instruct- 
ing a contingent of deaf-mutes, whom 
they expect to turn out as finished 
mimics after 1 few months of care- 
ful training.—Boston Herald, Jan. 
18th. 
ats 


Blind Caton’s Letter to Blind 
Clinton. 


‘lo show how bravely and cheer- 
fully even the most unfortunate can 
look upon life, we append a letter 
written by one blind deaf-mute to 
another similarly afflicted. ‘The one 
addressed is Richard Clinton, who 
has just completed his school term 
at the New York Institution. The 
writer is James H. Caton, a young 
man who was born deaf and who be- 
came totally blind at 12 years. 

Higuuann, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1890. 

Frrenp Ricnarp:—Your most unex- 
pected letter was received by me with 
pleasure. It is impossible for you to ob- 
tain employment in Poughkeepsie. It 
would not be very convenient for you to 
board out there while there is no body to 
talk with you or take you anywhere you 
desire. I feel very sorry that you have 
finished your school life, but you had bet- 
ter talk with Dr. Peet about it and he may 
possibly do something for you. He is an 
influential gentleman, I tell you the truth, 
that my work has been very poor for 
months, and the chairs to be caned are 
scarce this year. 

George H——spent two weeks with us 
last September. He ate more than one 
hundred pounds of grapes during his stay 
here. Charles T-———made us a pleasant 
visit last week. I expect to go to New 
York the 19th day of December and visit 
my friends for one week. Mr, B——is a 
good natured fellow, and I am glad to hear 
that you like him. How are Dr. Peet, 
Messrs. Fox, Hodgson, and others, getting 
along? Please remember me kindly to 
them. Please tell George Hamm to write 
me soon, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 
JAMES H, Caton. 

The letter is the unassisted pro- 
duction of Caton, and was made ona 
type-writer, in the operation of which 
he is quite an expert. ‘The language 
used demonstrates how well he has 
been educated. .There is something 
pathetic about the way he dis- 
cusses the business prospects of his 
blind, deaf and dumb confrere. 
One would judge from reading it, 
that he considers himself as well as 
his friend perfectly able to earn his 
own living, and belives it a duty to 
do so.—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

ee 


New York. 


The young West Indian deaf-mute 
who caused his parents so much 
trouble last month by being curions- 
ly infatuated by a band of China- 
men, is now a pupil of the New York 
Institution. The Fanwood corres- 
pondent of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
says: 

He was brought here by Detective 
McDonald, and true, he does have some 
traces of celestial blood in him. His name 
is Smith Nicholas Simeon, but in writing, 
he leaves out the middle name. His hair 
is twisted into a queue, which he’ wears 
down the collar of his coat. On his head 
he wears a blue skull cap with a red man- 
darin button, the gift, it is supposed, to be 
for his adopting the Chinese faith and 
costume. 


The New Jersey School, accord- 
ing to its newspaper, ‘‘ needs rooms 
for hospital use and a regular nurse, 
and needs them badly, too.” It is 
implied that the school has existed 
through .eight years without these 
necessary adjunets,: and the legis- 
lature is called upon to supply the 
need. If the Jersey legislature does 
not respond promptly and sufficient, 
it will deserve the severest criticisms. 
All schools should be properly equip- 


ped.to fight disease. — Rome Register. 


OLD ENGLAND’S RACE OF 
KINGS. 


We'll sing old England’s race of kings 
In measure full and strong; 

Let music’s sweet and cheerful strain, 
The joyous notes prolong. 

If you will turn to Hist’ry’s page, 
Events long past to see, 

The master passion of each age, 
Ambition seems.to be. 


The Saxons, Danes and Normans bold, 
Three centuries filled the throne; 

Their warlike stories soon are told, 
And battles that they won, 

The meed of praise on Alfred Great, 
With pleasure we'll bestow, 

His good example imitate, 
And thus in wisdom grow. 


Be sure the date of each to fix, 
To make remembrance strong, 

Now in ten hundred sixty-six 
The Conq’ror comes along; 

Take notice of his wicked boys, 
Whose quarrels never cease, 

"Tis anger happiness destroys; 
A foe to joy and peace. 


A second William marks the date, 
Ten hundred eighty-séven, 

Then Henry First, in pride of state, 
By vile ambition given, 

Of courteous manners, soft and bland, 
Brave Stephen next appears, 

Who reigned o’er Albion’s favored land, 
With honor, nineteen years. 


Plantagenets in fifty four, 
To which prefix eleven, 

Just number Sovereigns eight of yore, 
To war and conquest given. 

The Henrys two and Edwards three, 


Two Richards and one John, 
This race completed as you see 
On Britain's lofty throne. 


Lancaster now, with Rose of Red, 
And Henrys four, five, six; 

The date of each should oft be read 
Their names in mind to fix. 

The branch of York, with Rose of White, 
Two Edwards, Richard Third, 

The battle field was his delight, 
And there his death occured. 

A Henry Seven and Henry Eight, 
An Edward, Mary, too, 

Elizabeth a sovereign great, 
In Tudor’s line we view. 

The Stuarts, Cromwell too you’ve heard, 
Four kings and good Queen Anne, 
Two James, two Charles and -William 

Third, 
Remember if you can. 


And now the Brunswick house at last, 
Of Georges there are four, 

William the Fourth you must not pass, 
Victoria and no more. 

Victoria fair and Albert too, 
Oh, happy be your reign, 

God’s blessing now we ask for you, 

In this our latest strain. 
Sr 
A Living Paper Knife. 

An Indian rajah, who was pleasant- 
ly disposed towards the English, and 
had learned their language after a 
fashion, frequently visited, some years 
ago, the Viceroy of Calcutta, and on 
one occasion borrowed of the latter an 
Edinburgh Review which he hap- 
pened to see lying ona table. When 
he returned the magazine, the Vice- 
roy asked him if he had seen any 
thing interesting in it. ‘« O, yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘ but so many disconnected 
articles.” ‘ How so?” asked the 
Viceroy. ‘*See here” answered the 
Rajah,” ‘*this begins with * Hunt- 
ing the Ourang-Outang,’ does it not ? 
And now turn over the page and here 
you have the ‘History of Marie 
Stuart.” The Viceroy laughed. 
He perceived that the Rajah had at- 
tempted to read the book without 
cutting the leaves. He accordingly 
took from the table a beautiful ivory 
paper-cutter, explained its use to his 
visitor and made him a present of it. 
About # year after this occurence the 
Viceroy saw a gay compuny entering 
the court yard, and amidst it the 
Rajah seated on a young elephant. 
When he saw the Viceroy, he cried, 
“Do vou happen to have an uncut 
copy of the Hdinburgh Review 2” 


The Viceroy threw out the magazine 
and it was caught by the voung ele- 
phant, who placed it between his 
tusks, which had been wrought: into 
elegant paper-cutters, and quickly cut 
the leaves, after which the knowing 
elephant passed the Review back to 
the surprised Viceroy. ‘The Rajah 
then dismounted and pointing to the 
elephant, said, ** He is yours; | 1 re- 
turn you the paper-cutter alive. ” 
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Academie Department. 
Row.anp B. Luoyp, 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 
Miss Vrremnra H. Bunrina, 
Miss MaRcELLA V. GILLIN, 
Mus. Maritpa B. Minixrr, 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FoR 
Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufticient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
instruction afforded.. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case, The 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli. 
cant resides, also by a certificate from two 
freeholders of . the county. “These 
certificates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions ‘for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application, 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address: 
Weston Jenkins, A. M., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 
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